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Rossini. 

Giacomo Rossini was born February, 1792, 
at Pesaro, a small town in the papal states, situated 
on the gulf of Venice. His father was an inferior 
performer on the French horn, and belonged to one 
of those strolling companies of actors and musi- 
cians, who, to gain a livelihood, attend the fairs of 
the small towns in Italy ; his mother, who passed 
for one of the prettiest women of Romagna, was 
a seconda donna, of passable talents. ‘heir son 
of course accompanied them in these excursions. 
In 1799, Rossini’s father took him to Bologna, 
where he began to study music in 1802; his first 
master being D. Angelo Tesei. In the course 





of a few months, the young Giacomo already 
earned paoli by singing in the churches. His 
pleasing soprano voice, and the vivacity of his 
youthful manners, gained him many friends among 
the priests who directed the Funzioni. Under 
professor Angelo Tesei, Rossini became a toler- 
able proficient in singing, in the art of accom- 
panying, and in the rules of counterpoint. In 
1806, he was capable of singing at first sight any 
piece of music put before him, and great hopes 
were conceived of his future excellence: it was 
augured from his growth, and the quality of his 
voice, that he would make an excellent tenor. 

On the 27th of August, 1806, he quitted Bo- 
logna to make the musical tour of Romagna. He 
took his place at the piano, as director of the 
orchestra at Lugo, Ferrara, Forli, Sinigaglia, and 
other little towns. It was oly in 1807 that the 
young Rossini gave up singing in the church. 
The 20th of March, in the same year, he entered 
the Lyceum of Bologna, and received lessons in 
music from Padre Stanislao Mattei. 

A year after, (the 11th of August, 1808) he 
made so considerable a progress, as to be qualified 
to compose a symphony, and a cantata entitled 
Il Pianto d’ Armonia.” This was his first essay 
in vocal music. Immediately after this, he was 
chosen director of the academy of the Concordi, 
a musical society at that time existing in the 
bosom of the Lyceum at Bologna. “ Demetrio 
e Polibio” is the first opera composed by Rossini. 
It is said to have been written in 1809, but it was 
not performed till 1812, in the Teatro Valle at 
Rome. Some have imagined that it was rewritten 
by the master for this representation; but there 
is no proof of the fact. His known indolence, 
and the active duties he was obliged to perform 
this year, would rather tell against such a supposi- 
tion. 

Such was the progress Rossini had made at 
19, that he was chosen to direct, as head of the 
orchestra, the “ Four Seasons” of Haydn, which 
was executed at Bologna: the “ Creation,” which 
was given on the same occasion, (May 1811) was 
directed by the celebrated soprano Marchesi. 
When the parents of Rossini had no engagement, 
they returned to their residence at Pesaro. Some 
rich amateurs of this town, we believe of the 
family Perticari, took the young Rossini under 
their protection. A young lady, of considerable 
beauty and fortune, formed the happy idea of 
sending him to Venice: he there composed, for 
the Teatro San Mose, a little opera in one act, 
entitled “ Za Cambiale di Matrimonio,’ 1810. 
This was the first opera of Rossini performed up- 
on the stage. After a success very flattering to 
a beginner, he returned to Bologna; and, in the 
autumn of the following year, (1811) produced 
“ L’ Equivoco Stravagante.” The following year 
he returned to Venice, and composed for the 
carnival “ LZ’ Inganno Felice.” 

In this piece genius shines forth in every part. 
An experienced eye will at once recognize in this 
opera in one act, the parent ideas of fifteen or 
twenty pieces, which at a latter period contributed 





to decide the fortune of the chefs-d’ euvre of 
Rossini. 

The “ Inganno Felice” resembles the first pic- 
tures of Raphael, which he painted in the school 
of Perrugino, and which display all the faults and 
all the timidity of early youth. Rossini not ven- 
turing to assume the master at twenty, was fearful 
as yet to attempt to please himself only. The 
same year his patrons procured him an engage- 
ment at Ferrara; and, during the last season, he 
composed an oratorio entitled “ Ciro in Babilo- 
nia ;” a work containing many beauties, but con- 
sidered by critics as inferior in energy to the 
“ Inganno Felice.” After this, he wasagain sum- 
moned to Venice; but the impresario of San 
Mosé not content with gaining, for a few sequini, 
the talents of a pleasing composer, who was 
patronized by the ladies, and whose rising genius 
was destined to bring new honors to his theatre, 
thought that, as he was poor, he might treat him 
cavalierly with impunity. Rossini at once gave 
him a proof of that independence of character, 
by which he has since been always distinguished. 
In quality of composer, Rossini’s power over the 
orchestra was absolute, and he could oblige them 
to execute whatever he composed. In the new 
opera, therefore, of “ La Scala di Seta,” which 
he made for the insolent impresario, he brought 
together an assemblage of all the extravagances 
and whimsical combinations, in which, it may 
well be supposed, a head like his is sufficiently 
fertile. For instance, in the allegro of the over- 
ture, the violins are made to break off at the end 
of every bar, in order to give a rap with the bow 
upon the tin shades of the candlesticks. It would 
be difficult to imagine the astonishment and indig- 
nation of an immense concourse of people, assem- 
bled from every quarter of Venice, and even 
from the Terra Firma, to hear the new opera of 
the young maéstro. This public, who, during the 
greater part of the afternoon, had besieged the 
doors, who had been forced to wait whole hours 
in the passages, and at last to endure the “ tug of 
war” at the opening of the doors, thought them- 
selves personally insulted, and hissed with all the 
vengeance of an enraged Italian public. Rossini, 
not in the least moved by all this uproar, coolly 
asked the trembling impresario, with a smile, 
what he had gained by treating him so cavalierly. 
He then quitted the theatre, and started at once 
for Milan, where his friends had procured him 
an engagement. However, a month after, he 
made his peace with the humbled manager ; and, 
returning to Venice, successfully produced two 
farze (operas in one act) at the Teatro San 
Most: “ L’ Occasione fa il Ladro,” 1812, and 
“ Il Figlio per Azzardo,” in the carnival of 1813. 
It was also during this carnival that Rossini com- 
posed his “ Tancredi.” 

No adequate idea can be formed of the success 
which this delightful opera obtained at Venice. 
Suffice it to say, that the presence of Napoleon 
himself, who honored the Venetians with a visit, 
was unable to call off their attention from Rossini. 
All was enthusiasm! tutto furore, to use the terms 















































of that expressive language, which seems to have 
been created for the use of the arts. From the 
gondolier to the patrician, everybody was repeat- 
ing “ Mi rivedrai, ti revedro.” Inthe very courts 
of law, the judges were obliged to impose silence 
on the auditory, who were ceaselessly humming 
“ Ti revedro.” 

The delightful opera of “ Tancredi” made the 
tour of Europe, in the short space of four years. 

It may well be supposed that, in such a place 
as Venice, Rossini was not less happy as a man, 
than celebrated as a composer. The fame of his 
reputation, aided by the agreeableness of his 
manners, won him the heart of the charming 
cantatrice buffa, the signora Marcolini, then in 
the flower of her beauty and her talents. Her 
charms were all-powerful, and she succeeded in 
estranging his affections from his former fair pa- 
trons. 

It was for Marcolini,—it was for her delicious 
contralto voice, and admirable comic powers, 
that he composed the gay and animated part of 
the Jtaliana in Algeri, which at once placed the 
youthful composer in the first rank of maéstri. 

Such was the run that this new piece obtained, 
that Rossini had leisure to indulge for some time 
in his natural indolence, for indolent he was to 
excess. ‘This the following anecdote will serve to 
prove. 

During his residence in Venice this year, (1813) 
he lodged in a little room at one of the small inns. 
When the weather was cold he used to lie and 
write his music in bed,in order to save the ex- 
pense of firing. On one of these oceasions, a 
duet, which he had just finished for a new opera, 
“Il Figlio per Azzardo,” slipped from the bed, 
and fell on the floor. Rossini peeped for it in 
vain from under the bedclothes, it had fallen un- 
der the bed. After many a painful effort, he 
crept from his snug place, and leaned over the 
side of the bed to look for it. He sees it, but it 
lies beyond the reach of his arm; he makes one 
or two ineffectual efforts to reach it; he is half 
frozen with cold; and, wrapping himself up in the 
coverlid, exclaims, “ Curse the duet, I will write it 
over again ; there will be nothing difficalt in this, 
since I know it by heart.” He began again, but 
not a single idea could he retrace; he fidgets 
about for some time—he scrawls—but not a note 
can he recal. Still his indolence will not let him 
get out of bed to reach the unfortunate paper. 
“ Well,” he exclaims, in a fit of impatience, “I 
will rewrite the whole duet. Let ok composers 
as are rich enough keep fires in their chambers. 
I cannot afford it. There let the confounded 

aper lie. It has fallen, and it would not be 
hake to pick it up again.” 

He had scarcely finished the second duet, when 
one of his friends entered. “ Have the goodness 
to reach me the duet that lies under the bed.” 
The friend poked it out with his cane, and gave 
it to Rossini. “ Come,” says the composer, snug- 
ging close in his bed, “I will sing you these two 
duets, and do you tell me which pleases you the 
best.” The friend gave the preference to the 
first; the second was too rapid a.d too lively for 
the situation in which it was to stand. Another 
thought came into Rossini’s head ; he seized his 
pen, and, without loss of time, worked it up into 
a terzetto for the same opera. The relater of this 
anecdote states, that there was not the slightest 
resemblance between the two duets. The terzet- 
to finished, Rossini dressed himself in haste, curs- 
ing the cold the whole time, and set off with his 
friend to the casino, to warm himself and take a 
cup of coffee. After this, he sent the lad of the 
casino with the duet and the terzetto to the 
copyist of San Mos’, to be inserted in the score. 
In the autumn of the same year, (1812) Rossini 
was engaged at Milan, when, for the Scala, he 
composed “ La Pietra del Paragone.” He had 
now attained his twentieth year. His opera had 
the good fertune to be sustained by the talents of 
signora Marcolini, Galli, Bonoldi, and Parlamagni, 
who were in the flower of their fame, and obtain- 
ed a success for this piece which was little short 
of extravagance. 

“La Pietra del Paragone” (the Touch-stone) 
is considered by some critics as the chef-d’ auvre 
of Rossini in the buffa style. After obtaining 
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such distinguished success at Milan, Rossini revi- 
sited Pesaro and his family, to whom he is warm- 
ly attached. The only person with whom he has 
been known to correspond is his mother, and his 
letters to her are thus singularly addressed : 
“ All’ Ornatissima Signora Rossini, Madre del 
celebre Maestro in Bologna.” 

Such is the character of a man, who, half in 
jest, half in earnest, scruples not to make an 
avowal of the glory that surrounds him, and 
laughs at the modest prudery of the academy. 
Deriving happiness from the effects produced by 
his genius upon a people the most sensitive upon 
earth, and intoxicated with the voice of praise 
from his very cradle, he believes implicitly in his 
own celebrity, and cannot see why a man, gifted 
like Rossini, should not rank in the same degree 
as a general of division or a minister of state. 


They have gained a grand prize in the lottery of 


ambition, he has gained a grand prize in the lot- 
tery of nature. This is one of Rossini’s own 
phrases. I heard it from his own lips, says one 
of his biographers, at a party given by Prince 
Ghigi at Rome, in 1819. 

About the time of his journey to Pesaro, an 
attention was shown him as honorable as it was 
rare, and which is equally creditable to the giver 
and the receiver; his genius proved the means of 
his exemption from the almost universal opera- 
tion of the miserable conscription laws. The 
minister of the interior ventured to propose to 
Prince Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, an excep- 
tion in his favor. The prince at first hesitated, 
through fear of a reprimand from head quarters 
at Paris, the daily advices from which were most 
pressing and most vigorous upon this point; but 
he at length yielded to the decided feelings of 
the public. 

After this narrow escape from being sent for a 
soldier, Rossini went to Bologna, where the same 
adventure awaited him as at Milan—the enthu- 
siasm of the public, and the more grateful meed 
of the smiles of beauty. 

The rigorists of Bologna, so celebrated in Italy 
for the severity of their critical taste, and who 
exercised the same dictatorship over music as the 
members of the French Academy did over the 
three unities, reproached him, and not without 
reason, with having sometimes transgressed 
against the rules of composition. Rossini did not 
deny the justice of the charge. “I should not 
have so many faults to reproach myself with,” 
was his reply, “if I had leisure to read my man- 
uscript twice over; but you know very well, that 
scarcely six weeks are allowed me to compose an 
opera. I take my pleasure during the first 
month ; and pray when would you have me take 
my pleasure, if not at my present age, and with 
my present success? Would you have me wait 
till I am grown old and full of spleen? At 
length the two last weeks arrive ; I compose ev- 
ery morning a duo or air, which is to be rehearsed 
that very evening. How then would you have 
me detect little faults of grammar in the accom- 
paniment ? (Uinstrumentazione ? )” 

Notwithstanding the candor of this excuse, a 
great bustle was made in the musical circles of 
Bologna respecting those faults of grammar. 
This is the same complaint that the pedants of 
his time made against Voltaire, whom they ac- 
cused of not knowing orthography. So much 
the worse for orthography, was the dry remark 
of Rivarol. 

After listening as patiently as possible to the 
declamation of these pedants against Rossini for 
violating the rules of composition, a celebrated 
critic made this reply: «Pray, who laid down 
these rules? Were they made by persons supe- 
rior in genius to the author of * Tancredi?’ Does 
stupidity cease to be stupidity because sanctioned 
by antiquity and the usages of the schools? Let 
us examine these pretended rules a little more 
closely ; and pray what are we to say of rules 
that can be infringed without the public perceiv- 
ing it, and without our pleasure being in the least 
diminished ? ” 

M. Berton, of the institute, renewed this dis- 
pute at Paris. The fact is, that the faults here 
complained of are scarcely perceptible while lis- 
tening to the operas of Rossini. It is like object- 





ing asa crime to Voltaire, that he does not em- 
loy the same phrases and terms of expression as 
7 Bruyére and Montesquieu. The second of 
these great writers has this memorable sentence : 
“A member of the French Academy writes as 
they write; a man of wit writes as he writes.” 

Rossini is full of grammatical faults : well, be it 
so; and yet there is not a village in Italy which 
could not furnish a dozen of critics upon notes, 
who, for a single sequin, would undertake to cor- 
rect the errors in any one of his operas. 

After his success at Bologna, which is consider- 
ed as the head-quarters of Italian music, Rossini 
received offers from almost every town in Italy. 
Every impresario was requited, as a sine qua 
non, to furnish his theatre with an opera from the 
pen of Rossini. The consideration he generally 
received for an opera was a thousand francs, 
(about forty pounds) and he generally wrote 
from four to five in a year. 

From 1810 to 1816, Rossini visited in succes- 
sion all the principal towns of Italy, remaining 
from three to four months in each. Wherever he 
arrived he was received with acclamations, and 
féted by the dilettanti of the place. The first 
fifteen or twenty days were passed with his 
friends, dining out, and shrugging up his shoulders 
at the nonsense of the libretto which was given 
him to set to music. For, besides the fire of his 
own natural genius, Rossini was inspired with a 
good taste by his first admirer, the countess P 
of Pesaro. She had read with him the works of 
Ariosto and Metastasio, as well as the comedies 
of Machiavel, the Fiabe of Gozzi, and the poems 
of Burati; he was therefore fully competent to 
judge of the worthlessness of these libretti. “ Tu 
mi hai dato versi, ma non situazioni,” he had been 
heard frequently to repeat to an unhappy votary 
of the nine, who stammered out a thousand ex- 
cuses, and two hours after came to salute him in 
a sonnet, “ umiliato alla gloria del pitt gran maes- 
tro d'Italia e del mondo.” 

After two or three weeks spent in this dissipated 
manner, Rossini begins to refuse invitations to 
dinners and musical soirees, and falls to work in 
good earnest. He occupies himself in studying 
the voices of the performers; he makes them 
sing at the piano; and, on more than one occa- 
sion, he has been driven to the mortifying neces- 
sity of mutilating and “curtailing of their fair 
roportions,” some of his most brilliant and happy 
ideas, because the tenor could not reach the note 
which was necessary to express the composer’s 
feeling, or because the prima donna always sang 
false in some particular tone. Sometimes, in a 
whole company, he could find no one but a bass 
who could sing at all. At length, about three 
weeks before the first representation, having ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the voices, he 
begins to write. He rises late, and passes the 
day in composing, in the midst of the conversation 
of his new friends; who with the most provoking 
oliteness, will not quit him for a single instant. 
‘he day of the first representation is now rapidly 
approaching, and yet 7 cannot resist the press- 
ing solicitations of these friends to dine with them 
al’ Osteria. This of course leads to a supper ; 
the sparkling Champagne circulates freely; the 
hours of morning steal on apace. At length a 
compunctious visiting shoots across the mind of 
the truant maestro; he rises abruptly ; his friends 
will see him to his own door: they parade the 
silent streets unbonneted, shouting some musical 
impromptu, perhaps a portion of a Miserere, to 
the great scandal and annoyance of the good 
Catholics in their beds. At length he reaches 
his house, and shuts himself up in his chamber ; 
and it is at this, to every-day mortals, most un- 
genial hour, that he is visited by some of the 
most brilliant of his inspirations. These he hasti- 
ly scratches down upon odds and ends of paper, 
and next morning arranges them, amidst the 
same interruptions of conversation as before. 
Figure to yourself a quick and ardent mind, sus- 
ceptible of every impression, and capable of 
turning to advantage the most trifling occurrence 
or passing observation. When composing his 
+ Mose,” some one said to him, “ What, you are 
going to make the Hebrew sing ! do you mean to 
make them twang it as they do in the syna- 
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gogue ?” The idea struck him at once, and he 
sketched out on the spot a rough draught of 
the magnificent chorus so much admired in 
this opera, and which is observed to begin with a 
kind of nasal twang peculiar to the synagogue. 

But let us return to our little Italian town, 
which we left in our anxiety, or rather in the 
agitation, that precedes the day of the first rep- 
resentation of an opera. At length the most im- 
portant of evenings arrives. The maestro takes 
his place at the piano; the theatre overtlows; 
people have flocked from ten leagues distance. 
The curious form an encampment around the 
theatre in their calashes ; all the inns are filled to 
excess, where insolence reigns at its height. All 
occupations have ceased; at the moment of the 
performance, the town has the aspect of a desert. 
All the passions, all the solicitudes, all the life of 
a whole population, is concentrated in the theatre. 

The overture commences; so intense is the at- 
tention, that the buzzing of a tly could be heard. 
On its conclusion the most tremendous uproar 
ensues. It is either applauded to the clouds, or 
hissed, or rather howled at without mercy. It is 
not in Italy as in other countries, where the first 
representation is seldom decisive, and where either 
vanity or timidity prevents each man from in- 
truding his individual opinion, lest it should be 
found in discordance with the opinions of the 
majority. In an Italian theatre, they shout, they 
scream, they stamp, they belabor the backs of the 
seats with their canes, with all the violence of 
persons possessed. It is thus that they foree upon 
others the judgment which they have formed, and 
strive to prove that it is the only sound one ; for, 
strange to say, there is no intolerance equal to 
that of the eminently sensitive. When you see 
a man moderate and reasonable in what regards 
the arts, begin to talk to him of history, polities, 
or political economy; such a man will make a 
distinguished magistrate, a good physician, a sound 
lawyer, an excellent academician, in a word, 
whatever you will, except an enthusiast in music 
or painting. 

At the close of each air the same terrific up- 
roar ensues; the bellowings of an angry sea 
could give but a faint idea of its fury. 

Such at the time, is the taste of an Italian au- 
dience, that they at once distinguish whether the 
merit of an air belongs to the singer or the com- 
poser. The ery is Bravo David! Bravo Pisaro- 
ni! or the whole theatre resounds with Bravo 
maestro! Rossini then rises from his place at the 
piano, his countenance wearing an air of gravity, 
a thing very unusual with him; he makes three 
obeisances, which are followed by salvos of ap- 
plause, mingled with a variety of short and pane- 
gyrical phrases. This done, they proceed to the 
next piece. 

Rossini presides at the piano during the three 
first representations, after which he receives his 
eight hundred or a thousand franes, is invited to a 
grand parting dinner, given by his friends, that is 
to say, by the whole town, and then he starts in 
his veturino, with his portmanteau much fuller of 
music paper than of other effects, to commence 
a similar course, in some other town forty miles 
distant. It is usual with him to write to his 
mother after the first three representations, and 
send her and his aged father two thirds of thé 
little sum he has received. He sets off with ten 
or twelve sequins in his pocket, the happiest of 
men, and doubly happy it chance should throw 
some fellow traveller in his way, whom he can 
quiz in good earnest. On one occasion, as he 
was travelling in veturino, from Ancona to Reggio, 
he passed himself’ off for a master of music, a 
mortal enemy of Rossini, and filled up the time 
by singing the most execrable music imaginable, 
to some of the words of his own best airs, to show 
his superiority to that animal Rossini, whom igno- 
rant pretenders to taste had the folly to extol to 
the skies. 

After terminating his engagements at Bologna, 
Rossini accepted an offer made him at Milan, 
whither he repaired in the spring of 1814. It 
was for the Scala that he composed “ Aureliano 
in Palmira.” In spite of many beauties, and 
particularly the duet “ Se tu m’ ami, O mia regi- 
na,” which some critics have considered as the 





most beautiful thing of the kind that has proceed- 
ed from our composer’s pen, it proved unsuccess- 
ful. It was Rossini’s first failure: it annoyed 
him not a little, and he at once determined on 
changing his style. 

Uhsuccessful in “ Aureliano in Palmira,” 
which Rossini had composed for the carnival sea- 
son, he made another effort in the autumn of the 
same year, (1814) and produced the “ Turco in 
Italia,” which was considered as a kind of sequel 
to the “ Italiana in Algeri.” Incessant cries re- 
sounded of Bravo Galli! (the celebrated bass 
singer) but not a single Bravo maestro! for, as 
we have before observed, on the first representa- 
tions of an opera, the applauses bestowed on the 
singers and the master are things perfectly dis- 
tinct. Trifling as this cireumstance may appear, 
it had its decided influence upon the fate of the 
opera; for although some of the pieces, particu- 
larly the piquant duet, “ EZ un bel uso di Turchia,” 
and the celebrated quintetto, “ Oh! guardate, che 
accidente,” met with such applause, yet the opera, 
upon the whole, was coolly received. The na- 
tional pride was wounded. They declared that 
Rossini had copied himself. He might take this 
liberty with little towns; but for the Scala, the 
first theatre in the world! repeated the Milanese 
with peculiar emphasis, he must take pains to 
produce something new. ‘That the fate of this 
opera was determined by some local cireumstan- 
ces, is evident from the fact, that, four years after, 
the “ Turco in Italia” was reproduced in Milan, 
and received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

[To be continued.] 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Mendelssohn and Shakspere. 


According to the Stationers’ Hall entries, “ A 
booke called A Mydsomer Nyghte Dreame,” was 
entered by one Thomas Fisher, Bookseller, Oct. 
8, 1600. Authorities now seem to fix on the year 
1594 as the probable date of its composition. 
“ The Comedy of Errors,” “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” “ Love’s Labor Lost,” and “ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” composed whilst Shak- 
spere performed the duties of tending horses at 
the Theatre door, have been assigned on sufficient 
reason an earlier date than this. Mr. Hallam (Lit. 
of Europe, vol. ii. p. 387), after mentioning the 
above Comedies, remarks of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream :” “ Its superiority to those we have 
already mentioned affords some presumption that 
it was written after them.” It was certainly writ- 
ten in or before his thirtieth year. 

It was obviously written with all that abandon, 
which is so strenuously maintained by the Poet 
against the Manager in the Prologue of “ Faust,” 
and fulfils his prophecy that thus a Poem becomes 
“ the dower of coming years.” No Manager would 
ever have encouraged or undertaken such dra- 
matic and scenic effects as are here presented ! 
And thus it has never been* and cannot be acted. 
It is a literary work, and no one who loves it would 
love to see it mangled by any, the best machine- 
ry, which the stage has ever produced. On this 
point we may quote the words of Hazlitt, who 
witnessed an attempt in his day to act it. “The 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ when acted, is con- 
verted from a delightful fiction into a dull panto- 
mime. All that is finest in the play is lost in the 
representation. The spectacle was grand; but 
the spirit was evaporated, the genius was fled. 
Poetry and the stage do not agree well together. 
The attempt to reconcile them in this instance 
fails not only of effect, but of decorum. The 


*It has been acted repeatedly in Germany; and at this 
present time is drawing crowded houses at two theatres 
in New York.—Ep, 
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ideal can have no place upon the stage, which is 
a picture without perspective: everything there 
is in the foreground. That which was merely an 
airy shape, a dream, a passing thought, immedi- 
ately becomes an unmanageable reality. Where 
all is left to the imagination (as is the case in 
reality), every circumstance near or remote has 
an equal chance of being kept in the mind, and 
according to the mixed impression of all that has 
been suggested. But the imagination cannot 
sufficiently qualify the actual impressions of the 
senses. Any offence given to the eye is not to 
be got rid of by explanation. Thus Bottom’s head 
in the play is a fantastic illusion, produced by 
magic spells: on the stage it is an ass’s head 
and nothing more; certainly a very strange cos- 
tume for a gentleman to appear in. Fancy can- 
not be embodied any more than a simile can be 
painted ; and it is as idle to attempt it as to per- 
sonate Wall, or Moonshine.” 

In this point of view one can almost tolerate 
the honest note in the Diary of old Pepys, who 
depended on his eyesight rather than his im- 
agination,—“ To the King’s Theatre, where we 
saw ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, which I had 
never seen before, nor shall ever again, for it is 
the most insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw 
in my life.” 

The real desideratum in such a case was felt by 
Mendelssohn; and in his incidental music of 
Sommernachtstraum, we have the only coloring 
fit for this 

Wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of space, out of time. 

We could have forgiven M. Jullien his many 
grave offences; not expecting much Shaksperian 
scholarship from him, we had given a not ill-na- 
tured smile when he deliberately, on his Men- 
delssohn Nights, replaced Hermia with Hermione 
of the Winter’s Tale; but surely next to his re- 
presentation of the third movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony in C minor as “descriptive of 
an advancing army,” come the definitions of the 
various parts of this work, in degree of folly and 
absurdity. Mendelssohn did not write music de- 
scriptive of the incidents in the poem, in the 
sense Jullien has conceived. These pieces are 
simply descriptions of poetic impressions, and are 
in no wise tied to the incident or expression of 
the drama. If Jullien and others wish to devote 
grand orchestras to the imitation of sleigh-rides 
and the like, let us at least preserve Mendelssohn 
from sanction of such ideas of Art. Verily we 
should have to be told by history, and not by his 
interpretations, that Jullien was a musical protegé 
of Cherubini. 

This music does border on the proper gulf that 
must forever divide the perceptions and the im- 
pressions of the soul. If the poem itself had 
been less a dream of the realm of Fiierie, Men- 
delssohn would not, could not have written the 
music. But all things which enter the mind 
from without must partake of its conditions, and 
hence are really ideas; and so this music is the 
poetry of Shakspere transformed into the condi- 
tions which a musical soul must needs impose on 
all things. 

If any proof were needed that Mendelssohn 
gave his own Titania, Oberon, Puck, &c., and not 
Shakspere’s, we might make out a fair case of 
Mendelssohn’s Herniia vs. Shakspere’s. We can 
scarcely imagine one of sensitive ear listening to 
a fine reader, such as Fanny Kemble, in Act. ILL, 
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and afterwards hearing the Notturno well per- 


formed, without finding it necessary to relieve 
himself of something in the former. Take, for 


instance, this from the 2d scene of the Act, bear- 
ing in mind the noble responses and dignified 
refinement with which Hermia is introduced to 
us in the Play. 

Her. O me, you juggler! you canker-blossom ! 

You thief of love! What, have you come by night, 
And stolen my love's heart from him ? 

Fel. Fine, i’ faith! 
Have you no modesty, no maiden shame, 

No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongne? 


Fie, fie! you counterfeit, you puppet, you! 


Her. Puppet! Why so? Ay, that way goes the game. 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 

Between our statnres; she hath urged her height, 

And with her personage, her tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevailed with him. 

And are you grown so high in his esteem 

Because I am so dwarfish and so low ? 

How low am I, thou painted May-pole? Speak; 

How low am 1? T am not yet so low, 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

And more of the same sort, until this “ loving 
cherry” exit pursuing her twin sister ; for accord- 


ing to Helena, (amended by Mr. Collyer’s MS.) 


We grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 


But yet a union in partition, 
Two loving berries moulded on one stem. 

But such coarseness is impossible to our Men- 
delssohnian Hermia, the wonderful Lostiswitzian 
We have 
a simple Nocturne, a twilight worthy to enfold the 
sleeping, wearied and distracted Hermia; but in 
it we discover nothing more distinct than the 
dream that trembles on her mind, and which 
grows into the pleasing reality brought about by 
the friendly office of Puck;— when lo! the 


combinations not being then known. 


music ceases ! 

In the /ntermezzo in A minor, we find that this 
great composer has selected the very part not 
covered by any incident for this “ song without 
words.” I]lermia awakes from her terrible dream, 
calls on Lysander, finds herself alone and goes 
forth to seek him. Then as the scene closes, 
comes the interlude. The Scherzo is only a 
Fairy-piece, and could apply as well to the 
thousand and one fancies of German Fable, to 
the elves of Tieck or Novalis, as to the Fairies 
of Shakspere. Certainly it would do as well to 
perform after a reading of Goethe’s Walpurgis- 
nachtstraum. ‘The same may be said of the free 
and glorious movement of the Hochzeitmarsch. 
These are independent of anything out of Men- 
delssohn, and are affected by Shakspere’s poem, 
only as the culture of his century and the scenery 
of Italy might have influenced his music else- 
where. As Emerson has sung, 


So waved the pine-tree through my thought, 
And fanned the dreams it never brought. 


Kean and Booth. 


A remarkable article with the above title, too 
long for insertion in our columns, appeared recent- 
ly in the New York Sunday Atlas, and was copied 
into the Home Journal, with a note of commenda- 
tion by the editors. 

The excellence of the article consists in an ad- 
miring, and in many respects judicious estimate of 
the theatrical genius of Edmund Kean; and the 
wonder of it lies in a systematic comparative de- 
preciation of Junius Brutus Booth. 

The tone of its criticism is physical and super- 
ficial ; and as a specimen of the conclusiveness of 
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its reasoning, we quote the following passage, al- 
luding to Booth, and wish the reader to bear in 
mind that Kean died twenty years before him. 

“Thousands of course who had never . seen 
Kean, but of whose fame they were familiar, were 
naturally anxious to behold one who was constant- 
ly proclaimed to be his equal ; and to this desire 
on their part, and on that of the rising generation, 
may be imputed the reason of his success in starr- 
ing it to the very end of his days.” 

After this we are prepared to learn, that 
“Booth’s style of acting was a very bad style;” 
and to find the absence of male talent on our stage 
ascribed to ‘‘ the very bad copy we kept inconsid- 
erately praising.” Farther on occurs this passage : 
“ When a young man, emulous of rivalling Kean, 
he never was any thing else but a jointed stick ; 
if he improved as he grew older, we cannot say, 
for his acting at that period (1826) impressed us 
so unfavorably, that we never had the curiosity to 
go once to see him, during his long career after- 
wards,” 

We read this admission with “special wonder,” 
as in our view it renders the writer’s opinion in 
the premises completely nugatory ; for it was pre- 
cisely during these twenty-seven years, that 
Booth’s genius developed its cumulative grace and 
vigor ; and established a power which he never 
lost, at once over the popular and the cultivated 
audiences of America. 

It was never our good fortune to see Edmund 
Kean. His star had set before our day. The ad- 
mirable paper on Kean’s acting by Mr. Dana, 
himself a poet, and imaginative critic of a high 
and delicate order of genius, is probably the only 
permanent form in which the visionary and van- 
ishing fame of the actor will survive. 

But with the acting of Booth we have been fa- 
miliar for twenty years, in all his widely varied 
range of characters. And to our eye he appeared 
never a “jointed stick,” but always a model of 
spontaneous energy and grace;—a grace proceeding 
not, as our critic would have it, from “accuracy 
of joint,” but from the sway of an informing 
mind, His voice too, so far from suggesting any 
thing like a “wheezy ruin,” or being, as the 
writer avers with coarse and ignorant injustice, 
‘* as hard and hoarse as a clam-tman’s,” seemed ever 
to our ears a marvel of massive, melodious, and 
subtile intonation ;—an intonation proceeding, not 
alone as our critic would have it, from ‘ the form- 
ation of the mouth,” but mainly from unseen 
fountains of imaginative thought and feeling. 

Did the writer of this comparative criticism 
ever see Booth enact Lear, or Hamlet, or Othello ? 
If he did, were his ‘“ eyes holden,” and his senses 
shut against the infinite pathos and tenderness of 
expression, blended in feature, voice, and action, 
which breathed through certain passages—so that 
he can now say “it was quite beyond his power 
to depict any of the gentle emotions of our na- 
ture?” 

It would seem as if the acting of Kean, grand 
and satisfactory as it must have been, had filled 
the continent of the writer’s dramatic conception, 
so as to leave no room for the apprehension of an- 
other form of genius. But we thank him for his 
article, for two reasons ; first, for the implicit testi- 
mony it yields, by a comparative eye witness, to 
the fact that Booth was considered, even in his 
youth, as in no respect an imitator of Kean; and 
secondly, that it has awakened a slumbering pur- 
pose in our own mind, to render unto Booth a rec- 
ognition of his genius, as ample and exact as lies 
within the measure of our ability. This we pro- 
pose to do in a future number. G. 
—_—-> 
ADELAIDE Puitiips. Extract from a private 


letter written by a Boston lady, dated Rome, 
Dec. 14th, 1858. “ Adelaide Phillips made her 
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debut on the 27th of November, and made a 
complete triumph ; ; she evidently ‘ took the town 
by storm.” We met in Florence, a few days 
after, two Italian singers, who told us some of the 
particulars. They said it was one of the most 
successful debuts ever made in Italy; that she 

could now make engagements any where in Italy, 
on her own terms. They said also, that she pro- 
nounced the language finely, that there was not a 
fault to be found. ‘They said, moreover, that 
Rossini’s music had been laid aside fora long time, 
for want of a Contralto, and that they were now 
going to bring it up again. Think of that for 
Addie Phillips ! She is one of the most joyous 
creatures I ever saw, and has most wonderful per- 
severance. I cut from a Florence newspaper a 
little notice of her, which I translate and enclose : 

A published letter from Brescia, in regard to 
the performance of Semiramide, says: 

“ All was successful, and the actors were ap- 
plauded from the beginning to the end of this 
divine work ; but that ‘which most called forth the 
enthusiasm of the public of Brescia, was the per- 
formance of Arsace, by the beautiful and graceful 
Adelaide Phillips, who has a very sweet voice, 
strong, rich, a genuine contralto, and who has 
been trained in the school of the distinguished 
Garcia. She sings like an angel, and I assure 
you that ina short time this charming creature 
will be the brightest star in the Italian dramatic 
heaven.”—[ Transer ipt. 

—— ee 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXXIX. 
Erir, Pa. Feb. 9. A few 
evenings since I was present at a common schoo! exhibi- 
tion in this place, at which the usual declamations and 
reading of compositions were interspersed with calis- 
thenic exercises by a band of girls, to the music of their 
own songs. None,I should think, were over twelve or 
fourteen years of age, and some not more than eight or 
nine. Yet, in all the popular songs, which succeeded 
each other in rapid succession, varying with each change 
of figure and movement, the ease with which they passed 
from one to another, their firmness in pitch, and the 
general purity and sweetness of tone, were quite re- 
markable. I was surprised to learn that their only in- 
struction in music was what they obtained from the 
teachers of the school at odd intervals, in the regular ex- 
ercises of the school. Hearing these little folks sing thus, 
seeing what a good foundation is already laid for future 
improvement, it was really sad to think of the little 
probability there is that any of them will ever have their 
musical capacities properly developed. One thing how- 
ever might be done for them now which would bring out 
the voice to a certain degree, and prepare them for better 
instruction—when they can get it. Besides the popular 
songs of the day, such children should be taught a few 
solid chorals, the long drawn notes of which in slow, 
measured time, give opportunity to the singer to take 
pains with the tones of the voice. I find by repeated 
observation that most children, when they have once 
acquired confidence to sing out naturally, utter long 
notes gracefully and correctly, as instinctively as they 
dance and walk with grace. It is a pity that our school 
songs are so generally of a rhythm, which gives little 
opportunity for cultivating the voice. It is a great mis- 
take. There should be a judicious variety of style; the 
namby-pamby, chant-like things so much in vogue just 
now, do well enough in their place, but the idea of mak- 
ing singers by the practice of them is simply absurd. 
The child might as well be kept on simple addition to 
make him a mathematician. My ideas on this matter 
were strengthened on going to one of the churches here 
and hearing the performance of the choir. Now this 
choir is not mentioned as being worse than others—it is 
just what I have found all the way from Boston to the 
Mississippi. All sing the same sort of tunes; all sing 
them just alike; all make the same ineffectual attempts 
to strike a note correctly which draws near the top of 
the staff, flatting and sharping and feeling round for it; 
all break down alike upon any long note, which may 
aps to break the dreary nothingness of 
SS 
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&c.; all alike degenerate into a feeble, sickly, half senti- 


American voices forever! 
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mental, snuffling sort of chant. Iam putting this rather 
strongly; there are leaders who know better, there are 
choirs which have tastes for something better; but let 
any one traverse the Northern States as much as I have 
for the last two years, go toas many different churches 
as I have attended in that time, and see if he would not 
have the same feeling, that namby-pamby is universal— 
that ‘ motley’s the only wear.” 

For my own part, I am exceedingly fond of psalm 
tunes, and am not ashamed to confess that an evening 
with half a dozen friends over the old Handel and Haydn 
Collection, or one of Zeuner’s books, is a source of 
about as much enjoyment as a concert of much 
higher pretentions. It is this very love for psalmody 
that makes me regret the gradual ignoring of flowing 
melodies, for this sort of thing, which I compose (7?) for 
the occasion: 
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Put some common chords to this and the tune is done! 
We have so many hymns utterly devoid of all lyric style, 
that a few of these pseudo-chants are a valuable addi- 
tion to our psalm tunes, and it was a stroke of genius on 
the part of Zeuner to invent them—but the thing is 
most decidedly “run into the ground” now-a-days. I 
had as lief hear Yankee Doodle at a funeral, as to hear 
some grand ascription of praise, which should be sung 
to Old Hundred, or York, or London, or St. Ann’s, lisped 
out with a sickly Dodge-like sentimentality to such 
fiddle-faddle. This by the way. Let the question of 
taste pass. I affirm that this sort of thing has higher 
disadvantages than the cultivation of a taste for French 
and German drinking, student, and soldier songs in 
church; it ruins the singing. I can remember when the 
book above mentioned (H. & H. Coll.) was alone used in 
the country villages where my childhood was spent, and 
the sensations which used to thrill me to hear the full clear 
tones of the trebles in New Sabbath, 97th Psalm Tune, 
Effingham, and the like. Ican hear nothing of the sort 
in those same villages now, alas! All that requires sus- 
tained tones, has gone to the tomb. Cantabile is for- 
gotten. 

I can but think however that the evil has had its day. 
There are to be seen in the latest collections, indications 
of a return to healthy and beautiful melody, and some 
of the “ Professors” may yet possibly sink into deserved 
contempt. Let us pray that the day come speedily! 

A circumstance which occurred one evening makes 
me hope that Richardson’s Piano-Forte book will get 
into general use. A lady where I called played finely, 
but her stock of music was confined to the thousand 
and one Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas and other trash of 
the day, with which, however, she expressed herself dis- 
satisfied, and wished for something of a higher order. 

“ Have you no Sonatas ?” 

Sonatas! what are they ?” 

Tn fact her teachers had never made known to her that 
anything better than the last new waltz for the Piano- 
Forte was to be had! I recommended a Sonata or two 
by Beethoven, or Mendelssohn’s songs without words. 
They will be a new and glorious revelation. Shame on 
such teachers! 
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Music in Paris. 
We are happy to lay before our readers the 
following intelligent and sprightly letter about 
musical matters in Paris, which we have received 
by the last steamer. The writer is a resident in 
that metropolis, and evidently good authority in 
the matters whereof he speaks. The letter was in 
French, and in the process of translation, owing 
to the obscurity of some parts of the manuscript, 
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may have suffered some in sense as well as style. 
But the main tone and scope of its criticism are 
clear and unmistakable; and we doubt not its 
soundness. It will suggest (what we have long 
suspected) the wisdom of accepting with some 
caution what is called the stamp of a Parisian 
reputation for all the world in musical Art. 





Correspondence of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
: Paris, JAN. 26, 1854. 

Paris is proud of the task it takes upon itself, 
not to say arrogates to itself, of making the mu- 
sical glories of Europe. “ The capital of civili- 
zation and of taste” cites with incredulity any 
European celebrities who have disdained the 
suffrage of the modern Athens, and there are 
even people here who question the immense ta- 
lent of Jenny Lind: since, if she really were the 
great singer that all the capitals of Europe and 
all the great cities of the New World have pro- 
claimed her, why has she not dared to appear 
before the public of France! We are so infa- 
tuated with our prerogative as distributors of the 
brevets of celebrity, that for us an artist, who 
has any reasons whatsoever for not coming to 
Paris, or who has no reasons for coming, is one 
who dares not show himself before the judges par 
excellence of all the known arts and the arts to 
come. 

One would imagine, after all this, that Paris 
was the temple of the veritable good music; one 
would feel bound to believe that they waste no 
incense upon false gods in Paris. Unfortunately 
it is no such thing ; and if this city, full of move- 
ment and activity, has the privilege of creating 
reputations for the rest of Europe, it is because 
they understand at Paris, better than anywhere 
else, the grand) art of puffing. It is not for 
nothing that we are the inventors of the claque,an 
institution which is to success what the restricted 
suffrage is to elections; he that pays the best gets 
the most votes. Besides, your Parisian is of a 
benevolent nature, and, rather than be too much 
ennuyé, willingly futs a good face on a bad play 
(no pun intended). Finally the Parisian has not 
enough taste for music to pay for it; and what 
more natural than to remunerate those poor 
artists, who every year defray the expenses of 
our most fashionable saloons, with brevets of cele- 
brity ! 

Good music accommodates itself but poorly to 
this state of things; and if we except a few 
valiant artists who for some years have made 
praiseworthy efforts for the propagation of good 
music ; if we except the Société de St. Cecile, 
and finally if we except the concerts of the Con- 
servatoire, our concert programmes are composed 
almost always of ephemeral works, which flatter 
the bad taste of the artistic populace. One goes 
away from these exhibitions commonly more 
astonished at what he has seen, than edified by 
what he has heard. 

The concerts of the Conservatoire enjoy such 
great favor because they are a la mode, and be- 
cause it is de bon ton, and above all, pretty diffi- 
cult, to have one’s box or stall there. As for the 
programmes of these concerts, they are stereo- 
typed enough, and since after all they perform 
there only the chefs-d’auvre which we have few 
opportunities of hearing elsewhere, it would be 
wrong to complain. Yet we could desire that 
this areopagus, which has undertaken to judge of 
musical creations and to direct the public taste, 
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were really at the head of public opinion and not 
Thus Mendels- 
sohn was not acknowledged by these gentlemen, 
by no means too exclusive, until his reputation in 
Germany and in England had become so great 
that it was necessary to play his music and open 
the gates to this indiscreet genius. Since the 
death of the lamented master the thing has 
seemed more easy, for Messieurs of the Conser- 
vatoire have a great weakness for the dead. But 
the fact is, (we own it to our shame,) Mendels- 
sohn is not yet sufficiently known in France. I 
shall tell you nothing new, then, when I say that 
Schumann and Gade are names entirely strange 
to the musical world of Paris, and, to speak only 
of French authors, it is only at very long inter- 
vals that we have the pleasure of hearing one of 
the works of Berlioz or ReBer. This latter, who 
now occupies the seat of the late Onslow, will 
perhaps appear more frequently before the 
French public. It goes against the grain with 
the Conservatoire to step out of the circle it has 
traced for itself, and in which it keeps itself shut 
up surrounded by Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. And if we were only allowed to 
hear all the masterpieces of these geniuses !—but 
they are quite as exclusive in the choice of works 
as they are with regard to composers. You may 
imagine how difficult it is to conquer a foot of 
ground in the opinion of Messieurs of the Con- 
servatoire, when I tell you that a personage of 
considerable influence in that learned body ex- 
presses great astonishment at the enormous suc- 
cess of some fragments of Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” M. Seghers, who directs 
the musical Societé de St. Cecile, would fain sup- 
ply the defects of the concerts of the Conserva- 
toire. He exerts him to vary the programmes of 
his concerts without resorting to bad music; but 
he is not sufficiently encouraged by the public. 
This circumstance is to us an incontestable proof 
that Paris is not a musical city in the best sense 
of the word; otherwise would not the Parisians 
go eagerly to hear the chefs-@euvure of this sub- 
lime art which they cannot hear elsewhere ? 
The orchestra of M. Seghers is good enough to 
lend no pretext to this lamentable apathy, and 
(thanks to the devotion, above all praise, of this 
valiant chef d’orchestre!) the musicians of the 
St. Cecile are evidently in the way of progress. 

Our few societies for chamber music :—those 
of Alard, Franc-homme, &c.—of Maurice, Che- 
villard, Sabatier, &c., &c.,—are not more fortun- 
ate. You see there always the same faces, which 
proves that the public for this sort of music, which 
is so numerous in Germany and England, is com- 
paratively very limited as yet in Paris. 

Of virtuoso concerts I shall tell you very little 
this time. Thanks to the Muses, the scourge of 
concertanti, and especially pianists, is somewhat 
abated this year, at least for the present; and we 
know not whether it be to the Eastern question 
or the famine that we are indebted for this ame- 
lioration. If one must choose between two evils, 
we for our part would rather pay more dearly for 
our bread, and swallow all the Menchikoff-ian 
notes and all the pacific discourses of Aberdeen, 
than undertake the piano question. The only 
pianist who could console us for the others, M’lle. 
Wilhelmina Clauss, has left us after a solemn 
farewell concert, to go and charm her native 
Germany and all the Russias, where the ravishing 
artiste will doubtless share the enthusiasm, which 
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at present is exclusively reserved to the fair 
deserter from the French theatre, the ¢trage- 
dienne par excellence of our times. Mlle. Clauss 
is the more deserving of the interest she has ex- 
cited in so high a degree at Paris and at London, 
that this artist has comprehended the duty impos- 
ed upon her by her art. Arriving here without 
friends, losing her sole support, a mother whom 
she dearly loved, this young girl, scarcely out of 
the age of childhood, has had the energy to put 
away from her little fingers all the bad composi- 
tions which the musical charlatans tried so hard 
to slip into her programmes. 
self to the master-pieces of Handel, Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn: to the 
exceptional creations of Chopin, and to the ra- 
vishing musical poesies of Stephen Heller. To 
her we owe it, if for gpur years past our virtuosos 
have modified their 
Since the altogether extraordinary success of this 


She devotes her- 


programmes somewhat. 
young Bohemian with good music, no one dares 
any longer to present himself before us with those 
insipid fantasias, those stupid variations, those 
showers and water-falls of pearls, dreams of 
fairies, cascades, sighs of love, &c., &c., which be- 
fore her composed the entire language of our 
modern executants. To succeed, the young ar- 
tiste has used a very clever stratagem; she has 
played from time to time the most difficult works 
of Liszt and Thalberg, to show that it was no 


lack of prestidigitation that dictated her choice, | 


but really her admiration for good music. Since 
then she has put all these false miracles away 
from her, and has chosen from the numerous 
works of these two creators of the modern piano- 
playing only those which can bear serious criti- 
cism. 

We feel great gratitude to this young musi- 
cienne, for awakening an interest in those little 
poems of our maéstro, Stephen Heller, which it had 
been supposed were only to be appreciated in an 
intimate circle. M’lle Clauss has proved to us, 
that these charming compositions, which under 
a modest title conceal treasures of harmony and 
sentiment and musical science, can excite a great 
public even to enthusiasm, only let this spiritual 
and deep-felt music be rendered as it has been 
by our artiste. Stephen Heller, that genuine 
favorite of the Muses, has shown us in his Pre- 
blanches, that 
his talent gains in power with every creation that 


ludes and by his last work Les 





he undertakes. 

Our lyric theatres are not very busy this year, 
and in the way of novelties we have only prom- 
ises. Meyerbeer’s 1’ etoile du Nord is a promise 
which seems soon likely to be realized. So much 
the better; we shall hail with interest the first 
comic opera which the author of Robert le Diable 
has brought out in Paris. 

The Theatre Lyrique, since the congé of M’me 
Cabel, is like a virtuous wife who causes nothing 
to be said about her. The Opera Italien is in the 
same situation that it has been for several years. 
Some few brilliant evenings excepted, the Ital- 
ians cannot complain of any too much vogue. 
Alboni and Maria, in operas like Iigaro, which 
one always hears with a new pleasure, form a 
happy exception to the common run of repre- 
sentations at that theatre, so void of attraction 
or prestige. 

The French Opera, which was out of favor 
quite as badly as the Italians, is endeavoring to 
raise itself up again by the engagement of M'lle 


Cruvelli. If you consult our journals, you will 
be convinced that she had success such as was 
never before heard of; if you ask a stranger, 
uninitiated in the secrets of our theatrical suc- 
cesses, he will repeat to you tie sounding phrases 
of our feuilletons ; and yet the success of: M’lle 
Cruvelli in the réle of Valentine, in Les Hugue- 
nots, is very much contested. M’lle Cruvelli 
however has all the elements which go to make 





up a great singer; she has an admirable beauty. 
Her physiognomy, to be sure, has not enough 
mobility in its features; but her eyes are very 
beautiful and full of passion. And with all this, 
M'lle Cruvelli thus far (and we have heard her 
every time she has appeared in Paris) has had 
only happy moments; she does not know how to 
create a role, which shall captivate and carry 
away the public from the beginning to the end. 
Mlle. Cruvelli has been reproached with not 
following in the réle of Valentine the tradition 
commenced in sofbrilliant a manner by Mlle. Fal- 
We believe this reproach to be in itself 
An artist has not to consult what others 


con. 
unjust. 
have done; she has only to follow her own inspi- 
But if Mlle. Cruvelli by her manner of 
playing Valentine has shocked the sentiments of 


rations. 


| good judges, it is not because she has not done 
like so many good and bad singers before her, 
but because the creation which she has put in the 
place of the old one was not complete enough to 
justify her way of seeing and of feeling. For 
this artiste’s own sake, possessed as she is of such 
powerful means, and with an incontestible future 
before her, we rejoice that, by the side of a suc- 
sess great enough not to discourage her, she has 
also experienced some warnings, which reach her 
These 
warnings, we hope, will lead her to think ; for the 


even through the praises of her admirers. 


fault we find in her above all is, that she does not 
take seriously enough her task of artist and the 
duties imposed on her by her extraordinary 
talent. 


<-> _ 


Concerts of the Week. 


Hanpet anp Haypn Sotietry. The last night 
of the subscription series, and last night of ‘“ Moses 





| in Egypt,” crowded the Music Hall beyond parallel, 
if that were possible. A late comer was happy to 
get even a peep through the group of standers that 
But the attentive si- 
lence of the crowd made amends for that. 


blockaded each balcony door. 
Rossini’s 
sparkling, fascinating music was evidently popular, 
and has its charm for the earnest music-lover, as well 
as for the frivolous. We heard only the middle por- 
The 
solos, quartets, &¢., received such justice as it is 
hardly reasonable to expect from amateur and na- 
tive singers. Mr. AnTHuRSON’s sweet. flexible voice, 
pure method and expressive style, made the florid 
There was 
unity and spirit in the choruses, too, and the Ger- 
mania orchestra, under BERGMANN’s sure and un- 


tion, which was uncommonly well performed. 


tenor melodies peculiarly acceptible. 


tiring lead, co-operated with its usual ability and 
good will. 

The rare success of “ Moses” has made a repeti- 
tion imperative. We are glad to see it announeed 
once more, for arfextra concert to-morrow evening. 
We trust the hall will be as well filled by tickets 
freshly bought, as it was last time, when of course 
the crowd was greatly swelled by the influx of all 
the outstanding tickets for the series. Notwithstand- 
ing several overflowing houses, the Handel and 
Haydn Society have had the ill luck of a majority of 
stormy nights, and the season has not been a paying 
one. The losses fall upon the members, who are 
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mostly young amateurs; the gains, should there be 
any, do not accrue to the individuals. It is a matter 
of honor, therefore, with the music-lovers of Boston 
not to let our excellent old oratorio society find any- 
thing discouraging in the result of its brave efforts. 





GeRMANIA Musica Society. As we had not 
the pleasure of hearing the tenth concert (second of 
the “light” series) on Saturday evening, we copy a 
graphic description of it from the Daily Advertiser, 
which certainly should please all parties : 


The Germanians were fully justified, under the 
new arrangement, in their programme of Saturday 
evening, in which there was nothing to task the 
mind of the shallowest listeners: to prove that 
they exercised the utmost discretion we have only 
to say that the hall was full, and that far from feel- 
ing insulted, the audience were highly gratified and 
applauded every piece more or less loudly. We 
thought the applause savored of a partisan spirit, 
which was very proper and a fit rebuke to those 
who pretend to control public taste; they may un- 
stand that we can support a mild and innocent 
concert if we choose, and have moreover the ina- 
lienable right of sinking in music as well as in any 
other art; andif after the turmoil of the week we 
like compositions which soothe by their dulness or 
tickle the imagination by their transparent absur- 
dity, we are the many (empty) headed, and will 
have them every one, and our excellent Germa- 
nians will have the good sense to furnish them for 
us. 

We consider this concert one of the most judi- 
cious we have ever heard on a Saturday evening ; 
excepting in the first and last pieces the music 
suggested scarcely an idea which was not triteness 
itself; it was a wilderness of harmless sound, and 
we should judge that the audience enjoyed, on an 
average, thirty-nine yawns apiece, or three and a 
quarter for each of the twelve pieces. We were 
so much gratified indeed, that we will be at the 
pains to notice every one of the twelve, in the 
hope that mediocrity may feel properly appreciated 
and continue, as it hath ever done, to look down 
on excellence. 

(1) The Gazza Ladra overture is charming mu- 
sic, and was played so perfectly as to defy criti- 
cism; we could pause a long while to praise so 
admirable a bit of execution ; the outlines of each 
theme were exquisitely distinct and the whole 
performance faultless. (2) Waltz, tolerably plea- 
sant. (3) Trumpet solo, pretty theme, played 
inoffensively and encored. (4) Polka of Strauss, 
delicious dance-music, the long-drawn, expectant 
chords which prefaced each change of key breath- 
ing the very spirit of the German quadrille— 
Strauss is irresistible. (5) Mr. Heller’s Thalberg’s 
Giovanni was tantalizing. * * * * 

The fantasie itself with its introduction was both clev- 

er and brilliant, and many portions of it were played ef- 
fectively. 
Lumbye was as ordinary as it could possibly be, and 
nothing could be more preposterons than the introduction 
of Old Hundred, the only strain during the whole even- 
ing suggestive of tomorrow, and impudently interpolated 
we must believe for the purpose of throwing the concert 
into unenviable contrast with that of the previous Satur- 
day evening; yes, it must have been an invention of the 
enemy, for the universe of music would not afford an 
air more out of character with the piece itself, and with 
the tone of the whole performance, and the feeling it 
occasioned was one of keen mortification; coming from 
the organ too it was a fine satire, and seemed generally 
appreciated. (7) The Robespierre overture, by request 
(probably of the hundred and fifty anonymites) belongs 
with that class of productions which may be styled un- 
justifiable; Littolf’s mistake lay in supposing that anv 
one could enjoy a seene of discordant dreary brutality 
from the French revolution represented in music, with 
nothing about it capable of communicating a pleasant 
sensation, its only etlect being to stun and disgust one at 
the moment, and probably appear in a hideous night- 
mare some hours Jater in the evening. (8) Signora 
sruschi’s debut in a guitar performance was unexcep- 
tionably destitute of any trait which could be called 
exciting, although we do not assert that the air, &c., was 
not strnmmed as it should have been. (9) Echo Galop, 
nil, (10) Adagio &c., duet for flutes—a clever perfor- 
mance, by which no one was seriously injured. (11) 
Notturno and Valse, composed and performed by Heller; 
the former a pleasing composition and well played, the 
latter too indistinct to be made anything of. (12) Finale 
of Lucia, fall of precious strains reminding us of Bettini, 
and welcome as taking the taste of the other airs out of 
our mouths. 

We must not omit to mention that when we reached 
the hall we supposed, from the gross darkness, that the 
concert mnst have been postponed; but on the door- 
keeper's assurance that it would come off, we kept hold 
of hands, and groped our way to what we were confident 








(6) The Grand Potpourri Die Traumbilder of 






































was a grand seat near the stage: but when the gas was 
turned on with reckless extravagance at exactly fifteen 
minutes to half past seven, we discovered to our deep 
disgust that we were under the gallery near the very 
back of the hall, which contretemps alone had the effect 
of preparing us to be delighted with everything. 





MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—The Seventh Con- 
cert opened with the second Quintet of Mozart, (in C.) 
The Allegro and Minuetto were beautiful and striking; 
but the Andante, and the Finale, though not lacking the 
infallible grace end clearness of Mozart, seemed to us 
comparatively level and uninteresting. The Quintet 
was smoothly and delicately played. 

2. The “ Meditation,” by Gounod, (a Parisian com- 
poser of some recent note,) on Bach's Prelude in C. was 
was again performed with violin obligato, and quartet 
accompaniment. The piano part, being chiefly an ar- 
peggio accompaniment to the violin, was neatly and 
clearly played by Mr. Cart Hausk. The melody (ex- 
pressively sung by Mr. A. Fries’ violin) has rather a 
modern sound; and still more so the entrance aud cres- 
cendo of the othcy strings, giving an effect that reminded 
one of some of the concerted finales in the Italian operas. 
It was Bach modernized undoubtedly, yet there was 
something rich and noble in the expression of the piece. 

8. The Piano Quartet, in E flat, Op. 16, by Beethoven 
is an arrangement by himself from its original form of a 
Quintet for piano and wind instruments; you continually 
felt that here should come in a horn and here an oboe. 
Yet the vigorous Beethoven characteristics told through- 
out, as they always do whether the intrinsic force and 
beanty of his ideas be clothed with more or less instru- 
mental coloring. Mr. Hause played the piano part with 
masterly skill and certainty. All is clear, distinct, 
euphonious, well accented in his execution; only it is a 
little mechanical and hard; a conscientious, rather than 
an inspired performance. 

4. The fifth Quartet (for strings) of Mendelssohn (E 
flat, Op. 44), has become a well known friend in these 
concerts. The profound sentiment of the Adagio, and 
the humming elfin revelry of the Scherzo, are always 
sure to charm in contrasted ways. 6. Adagio from the 
first clarinet Concert of Spohr, played by Mr. Ryan. 
Short and sweet. 

6. Mr. HavsE proved hiwself one of the most brilliant 
bravura players in the swift and difficult first movement 
of Hummel’s Concerto in A minor. We have rarely 
heard anything of that kind done so well. We can con- 
gratulate the citizens of Salem on the acquisition of 
such a musician and teacher among them as CARL 
HAUSE. 





We had the pleasure of listening last Monday evening 
to the first concert, this season, of the Roxnury BrEt- 
HOVEN Society, under the direction of Mr. L. H. 
SoutHarpD. This Society of amateurs comprises nearly 
thirty members. The parts were judiciously balanced ; 
and the unity, precision and delicate gradations of light 
and shade, which marked their performances, gave ample 
proof that their discipline has been thorough and unre- 
mitting. The excellence of their chorus singing was 
not their only merit; solos, duets and trios were per- 
formed with taste and expression. Their voices, espe- 
cially sopranos and baritones, are unusually full, pure 
and sympathetic. The music consisted principally of 
selections from opera choruses ; we are informed that 
their future programmes will contain something to 
please severer tastes, The accompaniments were played 
by Mr. Baumgacn, a true artist, aiming at no dazzling 
effects, but rendering every note with purity and sim- 
plicity. 

We ought also to mention the assistance rendered to 


.the society by Miss BotHamtiy and her sister Mrs. 


Emmons. We were especially pleased with their ren- 
dering of Quis est homo, from the Stabat Mater; we 
were not prepared to listen to such finished vocalization 
from singers so young, and for so short a time before 
the public. We were not so well satisfied with the 
cavatina from Ernani. That demands a flexibility and 
power of voice which none but singers of the very high- 
est rank can claim. It was not a failure, but it was not 
a very decided success. The scales lacked evenness, 


and, too often were slid over, without recognizing their 
exact steps. We believe Miss Bothamly, if she will 
have the courage and perseverance to go through the 
proper training, may become, at no distant day, a very 
eminent singer, * 
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Avocertisements. 


BOSTON Music HALL. 
The Germania Musical Society, 


WILL GIVE THEIR 
Eleventh Grand Subscription Concert, 


On Saturday Evening, Feb. 18th, 
ASSISTED BY 


Mr. ROBERT HELLER, Pianist. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Grand Symphony, “ Jupiter,” in C Major, Op. 34...Mozart. 
I. Allegro vivace. 
1. Andante cantabile. 
tt. Menuetto, Allegretto. 
Iv. Finale, Allegro molto. 
(Contains the Celebrated Fugue.) 
2. Concerto for Piano, No. 4, in G Major. Op. 58... . Beethoven. 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Allegro moderato. 
Andante con moto. 
Rondo vivace. 
Performed by Ropert HELLER. 


PART II. 

8. Overture to “‘ Die Hebriden,” Fingal’s Cave,). . Mendelssohn. 
4. Andante and variations from the Septetto in 

WE FAG Magee, Ob. TiN ois ccvsccvsosvecceves Beethoven. 
Performed by W. Scnuttze, W. Bucaneister, H. Lunpe, W. 

Batcke, J. Scuutz, H. KuEsTENMACHER, and F. THIEDE. 

5. Adagio Religioso, from the Symphony Cantata, 

“ Song of Praise,” Op. 52. .......0ceeeees Mendelssohn. 
6. Overture to “ Der Freischiitz,”. ..........seeeeeteee Weber. 


Doors open at 6%. Concert to commence at 734. 

(GrSingle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 

NOTICE.—Our patrons are respectfully notified that we 
shall give a Concert on EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, until 
the 18th of March, inclusive, making the Programme alter- 
nately, one composed of light, and one of classical music. 

Subscription Tickets taken at ALL the Saturday Concerts. 

Additional sets and half sets of Subscription Tickets, can be 


HIS Society having completed its Series of Subscription 
Concerts, they trust with satisfaction to their Subscribers 
and the Public,—the Government now propose a repetition of 


MOSES IN EGYRrT., 


FOR THE LAST TIME, 


On Sunday Evening, Feb. 19, 1854, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


With the vocal assistance of Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. A. 
Wentworth, Miss 8. E. Brown, Messrs. Arthurson, Thos Ball, 
Hi. M. Aiken, and B. Wheat, with Orchestral Accompaniment 
by the 

GERMANTIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

(G>Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 

(G>Tickets for this Concert, at 50 cents each, may be ob- 
tained on Friday and Satnrday at the sture of the Secretary, 
No. 186 Washington St., where applications for parties from 
the neighboring cities for tickets may also be made. 

{(G> Tickets will also be sold at the principal Hotels and 
Music Stores on Saturday and Sunday, and at the doors of the 
Hall on the evening of performance. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secrerary. 


Mlle. Gabrielle De la Motte’s 
SECOND PRIVATE MUSICAL SOIREE, 
Will take place 
On Monday Evening, Feb. 20th, 

AT THE ROOMS OF THE MESSRS. CHICKERING, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 


On which occasion Mlle. G. D. will play a selection of Beethoven 
L. De Meyer, Osborn and De Beriot, Thalberg, &c., and will be 
assisted by Mr. W. Scuottze, Violin. 

{F-To commence at 8 o'clock. Tickets, $1, to be had at 
Messrs. Chickering’s to-day and Monday. 

(G>The Third Soirée will take place on Monday, March 6. 








HE SECOND PUBLIC REHEARSAL of the Society will 
be held at the MEION AON, on MONDAY EVENING, 
Feb. 20th, commencing at 744 o’clock. Select Choruses from 
the works of Handel, Haydn and Mendelssohn, by the Society, 
with Solos and Duets by Miss LUCY A. DOANE and Mr. A. 
ARTHURSON. 
A. KREISSMANN, Conductor.—W. R. BABCOCK, Pianist. 
(G>Tickets 25 cents, to be obtained at the door. 
JAMES D. KENT, Secretary. 





LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 
ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 

ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 

Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 


States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 3m Feb. 11. 





CARI: FAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN RicHArpson, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. Feb. 18. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 

56 SUMMER STREET. 





Feb.4 3m 





GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 


With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umns, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 


from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known MusicaL InstruMENTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be..... $3 50. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 00. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 





Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 
country. 2m Feb. 11 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


4 igo subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 


to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 
CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 


Dec. 24. GEO. H. CHICKERING. 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 





i) ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 

respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
Doct. — Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, ra 

Nov. 12. 


GEORGE J. WEBB & C0’'S 
PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 


PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential properties of me Touch, Power, Durability, 
i 


Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb’s long experience in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they shall be as well served by letter. 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
can implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 


IG~ SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRIOES. 


.... AGENTS FOR.... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury’s Pianos, New York. 





Hallet, Davis & Co.’s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin’s Melodeoas. 
Feb19 6m 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTER, 


@iice Bwight’s Journal of Music. 





A. w. FPRENZEL 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and all who 

wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 
ust commencing a new course of lessons on the PIANO- 
FORTE. Orders may be left at Richardson’s Musical Ex- 
change, 282 Washington Street, at G. P. Reed’s, or T. T. 
Barker's Music Stores, or at his residence, 


No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 


Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references : 
Judge Gro TyLeR BiceLow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs. Suita, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
Mr. NATHAN APPLETON, Winter St. 
Dr. Winsiow Lewis, Boylston St. 


Texms—$30 per quarter, at the residence of the scholar. 
_Fe b. 1 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of Music, 


ESIRES to receive a few more pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING. Terms, $24 per quarter of 

24 lessons. 
Mr. K. will be found at his residence, No. 5 Frankl Street, 
from 10 to 11 A. M. and from 2 to 3 P. M.; also at Mr. Ditson’s 
music store, 115 Washington St. ai § o’clock, P. M. tf 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. Caicxerine, J. P. Jewert, Geo. Puncnarn, Boston 


Messrs. Grorok Pranopy, B. I, Sinspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pusitc 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 8 o'clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :— Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at — Stores, aud at the door, Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 2 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSTC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
sodn as published. i128 tf 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintarop Hovuss. Terms :—%50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Noy. 12, tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAH, 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIALL. 


CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Soutnarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gzo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov § 18 Tremont Street. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 

§ now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan 8. Dwicut, Esq., 
Hauiert, Davis & Co,, OLivER Ditson, NaTHAN RICHARDSON. 
Oct. 8. 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


@,° Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed, 
tf 
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~ Edward L. Balch, 


THE 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE 


I AS now been examined by the most distinguished Euro- 

pean and American Professors, Composers, Pianists, 
Teachers, Amateurs, Musical Critics, and Editors, with unani- 
mous satisfaction. 

It is also an established and confirmed fact, that this work is 
the most thorough, progressive, and complete Instruction-Book 
ever offered to the Public, and that a pupil can learn to play 
the piano in one half the time through this method that it will 
take with any other now in use. The following Professors, 
Pianists, and Teachers, have given us the most complimentary 
recommendations, which have already appeared in print : 


Dreyschock, Alex’r. |Frenzel, A. W. 


Mason, William. Glynn, W.'C. 
Jaell, Alfred Howard, Frank H. 
Dresel, Otto. Kielblock Adolph. 
Gock el, August. | Leavens, 'B. F. 
Bergmann, Carl. Perabeau, 
Kreissmann eeeenees, : < iH. 
Muller, F. er janceep, A. 

Hill, Francis G. Trenkle, J 

Babcock, William R. |Bricher, qT. 


Baumbach, A. Wheaton, J. B. 


Flint, James. 


The following additional and valuable testimonials have been 
recently received : 
From LOWELL MASON. 
New York, Jan. 17, 1854. 
Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON: 

Dear Sin: I have received a copy of the “ Modern School 
for the Piano-forte.”” Having witnessed, in part, your efforts, 
when in Europe, in compilation of a book, and having known 
something of your intercourse with some of the best Pianists 
of the age, I was prepared to expect a most thorough and com- 
plete work, on the training of the fingers to the key-board. 
That you have really produced the best work of the kind that 
has yet appeared, I am fully satisfied. LowELL Mason. 





From GEORGE J. WEBB. 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1853. 
Mr. NaTtnan RICHARDSON: 

Deak Sin: Having examined, with considerable care, your 
“Modern School for the Piano-forte,” I feel prepared to add 
my humble testimony to its intrinsic merit. 1 regard it as a 
work of great value to the piano-forte student. Its numerous 
exercises, (many of which are new, and most ingeniously con- 
trived,) for strengthening and securing an independent action 
of the fingers, together with its extensive provision for scale 
practice, are superior to any book of a similar nature that has 
failen under my notice, It seems to me, also, to embrace all 
qualities necessary to enable any one possessing the requisite 
musical talents to surmount the greatest difficulties met with 
in the works of the most distinguished composers. 

Yours truly, Grorat J. WEBB. 


From GEORGE F. ROOT. 
New York, Jan. 12, 1854. 
Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON: 

Dear Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your admir- 
able and elegant book, the “‘ Modern School for the Piano- 
forte.” I have examined it with deep interest, and have been 
exceedingly gratified with its contents, and the manner of their 
presentation. T have no hesitation in saying that I consider it 
the best Piano-forte Instruction Book, in all respects, that has 
ever come under my notice; and I take great pleasure in 
recommending it to my friends and the public. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GeorGE F. Roor. 


From WM. B. BRADBURY. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1854. 





NaTaHan Ricwarnson, Esq. : 

Dear Sim: Please accept my thanks for the copy of the 
“Modern School for the Piano-forte’’? which you so kindly 
sent me. I have examined it with much pleasure. The matter 
which it contains, the manner of its arrangement, and the style 
in which the work is issued, each and all reflect great credit 
upon American genius and American art. 

The ‘“‘ Moderu School for the Piano-forte ” is undoubtedly the 
best work of the kind that has ever been issued from the press 
of this or any other country. I felt satisfied that this must be 
the case, even before I saw it, from the fact that so many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, in whose judgment 1 repose the most 
implicit confidence, bad given it their unqualified approval. 
Added to this, I find, on examination, that you have embodied 
the leading points of excellence in the methods of Dreyschock, 
Moscheles, Schulhoff, and other eminent European teachers, 
(whose peculiarities I had an opportunity of learning while 
abroad ;) and these having been passed through the order- 
giving alembic of a Yankee mind, stand forth in the *‘ Modern 
School,” the very ne plus ultra of piano-forte exercises and 
instruction. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that wherever there is a piano- 
forte, or a pupil, I hope there will also be a copy of the ‘ Mo- 
dern School,’ Most truly yours, Wa. B. Brapsory. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 
Is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, gilt edges, sides, 
and back, 240 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 
Published at the 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


and for sale at all the Principal Music Stores in the United 
States and English Provinces. All orders promptly executed. 

(Orders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. - 
iit 
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Artter-Press, Susie and Job Printing- Ofer, 





Concert Programmes, Tickets, Ke. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 3 mos Dec 3. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 
i} R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 
J. TRE \N KLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct. 8, 38m 
Germania  Aamenie Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 30 soe Street. 





‘CARHART'S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and KEED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &e &e. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 

Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mail to any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Doliar to the publisher, 

OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 


Pianos anil mistitemeie to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
I AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of wed omits the interest on its value. 25 tf 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Just Published and for sale by 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 
T. T. Barker, 881 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 


Price 50 cents. 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS Is TRE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
an, Nov. 12. 


AUGUST FRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Nov. 5, 3m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 





IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 
By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. anprs j & CO., Prianetrnta. 
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